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taken and surrounded by infidels at Oxon, upon the Waveney: he con-
cealed himself for some short time, but, being discovered, was bound with
heavy chains and conducted to the general's tent. Terms were again offered
him equally prejudicial to religion and to his people, which the holy king
refused to confirm, declaring that religion was dearer to him than his life,
which he would never purchase by offending God. Hinguar, exasperated
at this answer, in his barbarous rage caused him to be cruelly beaten with
cudgels, then to be tied to a tree and torn a long time together with whips.
All this he bore with invincible meekness and patience, never ceasing to
call upon the name of Jesus. The infidels were the more exasperated, and
as he stood bound to the tree, they made him a mark wantonly to shoot
at, till his body was covered with arrows like a porcupine. Hinguar at
length, in order to put an end to the butchery, commanded his head to
be struck off. Thus the saint finished his martyrdom on the 2oth of
November, in 870, the fifteenth of his reign, and twenty-ninth of his age;
the circumstances of which St Dunstan learned from one who was armour-
bearer to the saint and an eye-witness. The place was then called Hengles-
dun, now Hoxon, or Hoxne; a priory of monks was afterwards built there
which bore the name of the martyr.

The saint's head was carried by the infidels into a wood and thrown
into a brake of bushes; but miraculously found by a pillar of light and
deposited with the body at Hoxdon. These sacred remains were very
soon after conveyed to Bedricsworth, or Kingston, since called St Edmunds-
bury, because this place was St Edmund's own town and private patrimony;
not on account of his burial, for Bury in the English-Saxon language
signified a court or palace. A church of timber was erected over the place
where he was interred, which was thus built according to the fashion of
those times. Trunks of large trees were sawn lengthways in the middle
and reared up with one end fixed in the ground, with the bark or rough
side outermost. These trunks being made of an equal height and set up
close to one another, and the interstices filled up with mud or mortar,
formed the four walls, upon which was raised a thatched roof* Nor can
we be surprised at the homeliness of this structure, since the same was
the fabric of the royal rich abbey of Glastonbury, the work of the most
munificent and powerful West-Saxon kings, till in latter ages it was built
in a stately manner of stone. The precious remains of St Edmund were
honoured with many miracles. In 920, for fear of the barbarians under
Turkil the Dane, in the reign of King Ethelred, they were conveyed to
London by Alfun, bishop of that city, and the monk Egelwin, or Ailwin,
the keeper of this sacred treasure, who never abandoned it. After remaining
three years in the Church of St Gregory, in London, it was translated again
with honour to St Edmundsbury in 923. The great church of timber-
work stood till King Knute, or Canutus, to make reparation for the injuries